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PART FIRST. 


"tLo! the winter is over and gone, the flowers appear on 


the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the | 
yoice of the turtle is heard in our land. Arise, my love, my | 


fair one, and come away.’ Elinore, do youcomprehend me ¢ 
The afternoon is so peculiarly beautiful that I have been 
tempted to lay aside my book, forsake the study, and pre- 
pare for a walk, hoping to entice you from your painting, 
to accompany me. Will you not indulge me, dearest 2?” 
These words were uttered in a tone of deep affection by 
a gentleman whose feeble step and bending form proclaim- 
ed him at least sixty years of age; his lofty forehead and 
serene though faded hazel eyes wore an expression of rare 
benignity. He had suffered ; but every stroke from the hand 


of the great sculptor, instead of shivering to atoms the | 
frail urn of his spirit, and crushing into nothingness the 


powers of his intellect, only served to illumine his chas- 
tened features, and heighten the brilliancy of mind which, 
like a web of bright silver, encircled him with its halo. 
From frequent trials his heart had grown humble as the 


deportment of a gentle infant under parental correction. | 
And as the silver web would gain a gleaming light from 


repeated polishing, and exhibit in its many glittering folds 
acorresponding justre, so the inexhaustless riches of his 
soul under each dispensation poured forth its truths with 
more holy and resplendent purity. 


At each new sorrow he would press the Bible more firmly | 


tohis heart, and confirm by the meekly-lifted eye what 
his seraphic lips expressed, as he would give vent to his 
feelings in language similar to the following: 

"Though I should gaze upon the rolling heavens in 
wonder, as if to search upon its starry bosom for some mys- 
tie sign to tell me why this fresh evil had come upon me, 
yet would I see nothing but cloud after cloud passing to its 
eternal rest, upon the wings of the unseen air, in unbroken 
silence; and I should learn to suffer and be still, for 
nothing appertaining to heaven, even upon the remote bor- 
der of vapor ever present to our view, contains the least 
approximation to a murmur. And though, when looking up 
ww the glorious sky, and blessing the kind hand which made 
it so beautiful, I see speeding its way through the sun- 
beams the arrow dipped in gall which is meant for me, I 
will not repine, but bare my besom to welcome the swift 
messenger; if it quiver in !ts flight, and fall harmless at 
my feet, I'll weep with joy ; but should it strike and enter 
here, I'll shed no tear, I’ll breathe no sigh; though it pierce 
me through and bear me to the earth like a wounded bird, 
and slay me, still I will remember it came from thee ; and my 
trembling lips shall close up the unbidden moan; my 
grieved heart shall lie quiet; and as the eagle, while life 
lasts will seek the sun, so I will seek thee; and as the 
fragrance of a broken flower will ascend, even after it is 
dim and trampled on, so will I in my last agony turn to 
whence the fatal shaft came, and bestow my last smile 
there,” 

Resignation was the look which irradiated the counte- 
nance of the venerable Mr. Castleton as he entered the 
retreat of his only grandchild. His snowy locks were parted 
Upon the centre of his forehead, and fell down on each side 
ia silken waves upon the collar of his plain clerical dress, 
finging an air of dignified grace over his whole person, and 
presenting to the imagination a living resemblance of apos- 
olie pictures. The apartment which he unclosed was upon 
the ground-floor of the rectory, with one gothie window 
opening from the back of the house upon a slope of un- 
‘walled smoothness and deep green, that swept away in 
tS violet-gemmed mantle to a pure cool stream, which 


tippled along in spirit-like tones uutil it reached a broad | 


sheet of its kindred element, and then mingling, they both 
dashed on together over a rocky precipice to a wider pool 
beneath, which boiled and foamed in seeming wrath at the 


continual intrusions from above. Out of the softer parts of 


the precipice, and in the interstices of rock which jutted out 
here and there from the sides, shot up a profusion of wild- 


| flowers, of many forms and hue, which fluttered and 


| the sweet blossoms, 


streamed in long wreaths over the moss-crowned stones of 


their rural birth-place, freshening in the circlets of dia- 
mond-like spray, which was constantly tossed upon their 
bright bells from the ever-rushing cascade, as it fell from 
its woodland height, like the drooping stars from an ex- 
pended rocket, or descended in the suashine like glistening 
arrows of clear crystal, whose points, tipped with liquid 
gold, seemed about to plunge beneath the waters, and seek 
out the fabulous sea-shrined palace where genii dwell. 
Over the tranguil part of the stream a long line of wil- 
lows bent in untrimmed elegance even to its bosom, and 
swept their silken leaves upon its shining surface in every 
passing breeze. Here the wild-birds lingered all day among 
and joined their glad notes with the 
voice of the waters; and when weary of trying to outsing 
its unceasing music, would bow their little heads beneath 
their wings, and sleep quiet in the leafy cradles of the 
wood. Immediately opposite Elinore’s window a small 
white bridge was placed, with lattice-work of grape-vines 
and honeysuckle overarching its sod-laid floor; a winding 
path led away from it beneath the shade of elm and ash 
trees to a steep hill, the summit of which was ornamented 





by a group of noble pines, which seemed to pillow on the 
azure sky. To the right, at the end of a flower-garden, lay 
the quiet church-yard, with its pure white urns and marble 


| tablets gleaming out like pale statues from among the trees, 


mute emblems of a better land. And there, too, was the old 
gray-stone church, half-hidden with ivy, shrouded close in 
its green bower, like a dove in its nest, with here and there 
a tall arched window curtained with vines, their small 
diamond-shaped panes emblazoned with crimson dye in the 
setting sun. Close at the boudoir-window, with stems 


| thickly matted together in sweet fellowship, was the tra- 


grant sweetbriar and creeping red rose, which had twined 
their branches together for years without interruption ; and 


, so dearly did Elinore love their perfume that she never 


would separate them, but suffered their bright buds to re- 
main unlimited possessors of privileges which were never 
granted to mortal, that of peeping into her apartment at 
pleasure, and of weaving their wild festoons with careless 
grace across her seldom-closed sash. In front of her win- 
dow, trained with skilful care around the trunk of a stately 
young poplar, was a wild rose-bush, with blossoms aearly 
white, which she had transplanted in the days of childhood 
from the brink of the cascade to this chosen spot. She had 
been assisted in her pleasant task by a pupil of her grand- 


| father’s: a noble boy of tilleen, who was now far away, 
' toiling for fame. 


An air of refinement, united with the most exquisite 
taste, was observable throughout her peaceful sanctuary. 


_ A soft carpet of richly-shaded lilac, green and wood colors 


covered the floor. The light was mellowed by a dark-green 
silk curtain, looped back with broad silver bands from the 
high casement, so as to admit the air and a view of the 
cascade. In one corner stood a marble pedestal, surmounted 


by an elegant cut-glass vase filled with fresh lilies, whose 
\ g g , wh i 


odor hung heavy upon the atmosphere; while against its 
fluted base leaned a splendid Spanish guitar, from which a 
white silver-starred ribbon fluttered in the breeze, like the 
aerial scarf of a fairy. In another corner stood a fine French 
harp, fancifully decorated with myrtle wreaths; and by its 
side on a green-covered sofa, delicately bordered with a sil- 
ver vine, lay an elegantly-embroidered lace shawl in care- 
less folds. Upon an alabaster table in the centre of the 
room was piled a choice collection of annuals, periodicals, 
&ec. and there too a small carved ivory musical-box was 
pouncing out its magic sounds in gushing melody. Several 


highly-polished chairs, with cushions to correspond with 


the sofa, lined the lofty walls; and above them hung a few 
magnificent paintings, in massive gilt frames. Seated upon 
a music-stool, in front of a small rose-wood table, strewn 
with drawings, was the lovely young lady who presided 
over this chaste apartment. A robe of faint rose-colored 
muslin enveloped her finely-rounded form ; beneath its 
folds appeared one tiny foot, cased in a white silken slipper, 
embroidered with silver; near which a sportive tortoise- 
shell kitten was vainly endeavoring, with frantic delight, 
to catch and retain the dancing shadows of a branch of 
mignionette, Which waved with quivering motion over a 
sunny spot on the carpet. 

Elinore had been rapidly filling up with glowing colors 
a small outline of her quiet home in its romantic glen, 
when her attention was attracted by the extraordinary ac- 
tivity of her little mute companion, and she had fairly burst 
into a merry laugh when the door suddenly opened, and her 
grandfather stood before her, equipped for an out-door ex- 
eursion. She was just about to utter an exclamation of 
alarm at this unusual occurrence, for the old gentleman 
never walked out just before the tea-hour, unless illness or 
death among his parishioners called for his presence, when 
the welcpme intimation of summer, so beautifully described 
in Solomon's song, broke from his lips and put her terror 
to flight. 

His invitation was joyfully accepted, and tying a straw 
bonnet down over her glittering curls, and seizing her shawl 
and gloves, the amiable girl was ready ina moment. She 
then inquired 

“Whither are we to bend our steps, dear grandfather ? 
Down the glen after wild flowers ?” 

“IT do not know, Elinore,” he replied, gazing iato her 
large blue eyes as he spoke. "I fee! very strange; very, in- 
deed. So sad, like—” , 

“Like what, dear grandfather? What can affect you 
thus ?” she asked, her coral lips trembling upon the pearly 
teeth, and an expression of fear again dilating her eyes. 

"Do I look ill?” he said abruptly, observing her changed 
countenance, “ Why all this alarm? I only wished fora 
change of scene; mv ideas seemed to wander and become 
confused ; shut up in that close study, I need air, fresh air; 
and you need it likewise, confined to your painting so many 
hours.” 

"Why, grandfather,” she cried in astonishment, "I had 
vnly been engaged a few moments when you entered ; and 
it is so very uncommon for you to exercise at this hour, 
early sunset! Does your head ache ?” continued the appre- 
hensive creature. 

"No, my child,” answered Mr. Castleton, soothingly ; 
“and now tell me why it is that you always look in this 
troubled manver when I do any thing unusual ? What do 
you fear—not evil, too, surely.” 

"Oh, what does not your words imply! 


answered the 
sorrowful Elinore. "I fear evil too; then you do fear it your- 
self. What can it be? Listen, grandfather, listen to me!” 
she said, clasping her small white hands together in an- 
guish. “ The morning previous to that on which my sainted 
grandmother departed, while gazing from my window out 
upon the lawn, [ perceived that a full-blown rose was 
broken from the bush which Hubert and I planted there, 
and that it hung by one slight fibre to the stem; while I 
looked it dropped to the ground, and the next morning be- 
held me motherless. Two years after that sad event | saw 
thata half-unclosed bud was bent; nearly broken, I gathered 
itand placed it in my bosom; the next day Hubert left us 
in loneliness ; and oh! my only parent, this morning another 
large rose was broken! What do I not fear now, you can 
imagine.” 

" This is all childish superstition. Elinore,” returned Mr. 
Castleton, rather gravely ; I dict not think that you would 
notice such trifles ; forget it, and now for our ramble. Shall 
we call on Blanche ?” 

" Any thing you please,” returned Elinore, musingly, for 
her thoughts were far away. 

They wandered silently down a narrow path, which led 
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them around the back of the cascade to a green bank 
crowned by a clump of beech-trees, which sheltered from | 
the noon-day heat a small but very pretty cottage, with | 
woodbine and white roses twined round its lattices. On 

the green in front of the open door sat a beautiful child, just | 
two years old, grasping with eagerness the flowers scat- 
tered at its feet, and uttering expressions of joy as a bud 
rose to his view, tenfold more gay than its predecessor. 
From within the same sweet voice of its young mother was 
heard chanting in a low tone to a soft accompaniment on 


her cottage-piano. A young girl, black as ebony, was stand- 
ing in the hall, with her knitting-work in her hands, keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon the motions of the cherub child 
before her. She screamed with pleased surprise at sight of 
Elinore, who stooped to caress the fair innocent chattering | 
so gayly upon the grass. 

The noise brought Blanche to the door in a moment, 
and cordial was the greeting between all parties; the visit- 
ers were ushered into the neat parlor, and the smiling sable 
one instantly ran off to prepare them refreshments, which 
appeared in an incredible short space of time, consisting of 


cake, fruit, cream, Xe. 

Blanche was rather a mysterious lady. She had lived in 
the village several months, but no one knew from whence 
she came, or how long she anticipated remaining in her 
retired situation. She was evidently not very wealthy, but, 
from her conversation and accomplishments, well educated. 
In demeanor she was gentle as a dove, and her manners 
were highly refined. Mr. Castleton and his grand-daughter 
were both charmed with her society, but all their endeavors 
10 ascertain her surname proved ineffectual, and they were 
forced for once to let curiosity rest, and remain content with 
the simple title of Blanche; they often found themselves 
wandering to her lowly retreat in their evening walks, and 
on this one in particular a secret impulse drew them thither 
before they were aware of their vicinity. While conversing 
over delicacies spread before them they were startled by a 
prolonged, horrific shriek, proceeding from the rear of the 
cottage. Elinore let fall her plate and rushed out to the gar- 
den, hastily followed by her companions; and there, with 
anguish imprinted upon every feature, stood the terrified 
domestic, stretching out her arms towards the cascade, 
and uttering the most lamentable cries. All instantly gazed 
in the direction to which she pointed, and there, oh heart- 
rending sight! was the forgotten infant struggling in the 
swollen stream, which was whirling him rapidly towards 
the fall. The girl, in her haste to dress the fruit for the 
guests, had never thought of the child until her task was 
finished ; she then recollected having left him at the door. | 
On looking there, but not finding him, she supposed that 
Elinore had taken him into the parlor with her, but after 
listening some time in vain for his voice, a dreadful suspi- 
cion flashed upon her mind, and, hurrying to the garden, 
arrived just in time to see him plunge into the water. 
Finding himself alone, he had taken the liberty of trotting 
off after a farmer’s dog to the edge of the basin, but by the | 
time that he arrived there he had totally forgot the object 
for which he came, and commenced flinging pebbles upon 
its mirror-like surface, which the dog swam after and re- 
turned to him. This play excited him to such a degree that 
he lost ail fear, and, taking up a piece of rock, exerted all 
his little strength, and hurled it after the animal; he lost 
his balance in the act, and was precipitated headlong into 
the element. The brave dog sprang in afier him, but coming 
in contact with a large stone, which was partly hidden un- 
der water, was arrested just as he seized the child’s dress. 
An agonizing ery from Elinore rang along the shore at this 
impediment, and the miserable mother ejaculated, “ My 
child! my Arthur is lost, my blessed one!” At this critical 
moment, while the persevering dog stood tottering upon 
the uneven slippery stone, still holding the infant’s frock 
fast between his teeth, a young gentleman, whose dress 
looked soiled with dust collected in travelling, burst from 
the bushes upon the opposite bank, and gazed upon the 


scene before him. He saw at one glance the position of af- 
fairs, and throwing his hat off with one hand, flung with 
the other a long dry branch into the stream between the 
dog and the fall, hoping to obstruet the passage of the for- 
mer should his footing fail before he could render further 
assistance; he then swam boldly to the adventurers, and 
guided them safe to land. The half trenzied attendant stood 
ready upon the bank, and passed the little Arthur, faint 
and bleeding, from the arms of his deliverer to those of the 
weeping Blanche, who pressed her ashy lips upon his pale > 
wet brow, and then turned to thank the generous Stranger; | 
but he had gone, and no one knew whither; and she bore 
her precious burden quickly to the cottage. 


Conclusion in our nert 


GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 
THE SAINT AND THE TEAPOT. 

WE were now close to the town of Arzilla, and entered by 
a lofty massive tower, under the gateway of which some 
Moors were sitting, and among them a venerable-looking 
old man meanly clad. On approaching him, [ was sur- 
prised to see the alkaid and the rest of the Moors alight, 


| and running upto him to kiss his garments, I was soon 


informed, in answer to my inquiries, that this was the 


great saint of Arzilla, Sidi Mohammed Ben Morzoug, of 


whom I had previously heard a good deal. The old man, 
on being informed I was a christian, bade me welcome 
with more kindness of manner than I could have expected, 
and promised to pay me a visit. We advanced into the 
town, and after passing through many narrow winding 
streets, the wretched appearance of which was nov a little 
increased by the torrents that were falling, we reaced the 
house of a Jew to whom I had a letter; men, beast and 
baggage deluged with the storm. * * * * * Twas hardly 
established in my new quarters, and was occupied in un- 
packing my things, being wet through, when the saint 
himself did me the honor of a visit, and accompanied by a 
large concourse of his followers, entered the yard, which 
was completely filled with them. Having had no expecta- 
tion of so early a call, | was quite unprepared for it, and in 
the state | was, | felta good deal inclined to reverse the 
order of things, and instead of receiving a blessing from the 
holy man, to give him one for the trouble he had put him- 
self to in coming so soon. When I considered, however, 
that I was a good deal indebted to him, and that his power 
was very great over the people, I endeavored to appear as 
pleased as I could at seeing him. On entering my little 
chamber, which was immediately filled with a 
Moors, the old man asked after my health, and said I was 
welcome to Arzilla. He then seated himself on the ground, 
his attendants remaining standing around him. After a 
short time had elapsed in conversation, my host, beckoning 
me aside, told me it would be necessary to entertain the 
saint and his party with tea; upon which the canteen be- 
ing opened, and the tea-things produced, the pot was filled, 
and we all sat down to tea, although I felt much more in- 
clined for my dinner, having fasted since an early hour in 
the morning. The countenances of the saint and his disci- 
ples showed evident marks of satisfaction at the sight of 
my green tea, which I made very strong to please their 
taste; and on the appearance of a plentiful supply of fine 
loaf-sugar their eyes glistened like its sparkling lumps, in 
anticipation of the expected treat To work we now set in 
good earnest, and when it is considered that I had to sup- 
ply a party of a dozen thirsty Mahometans, who only re- 
spect a christian for his tea and sugar, it may readily be 
supposed that the pot was kept turned continually down- 
wards. A pretty constant fire was kept up for near an hour, 
until hot water itself began to fail, and fresh ammunition of 
tea as well as sugar became necessary, from the number of 
cups drank and the quantity of sugar consumed, which 
the good saint, in his joy, distributed plentifully round to 
his followers, telling me at the same time that my tea was 
eood, and that | was a good man. Among the old man's 
hangers-on, who, I could plainly see, were alla set of ar- 
rant rogues, Was one in particular who seemed to be his 
chief disciple, and who, I was informed, lived entirely with 
him, studying the saintly trade, in which he hoped to sue- 
ceed himat his death. He was a sanctified, demure-looking 
fellow, young and healthy, and doubtless found his account 
in paying the implicit respect and veneration to his master 
which he did, for he took care to find an opportunity of in- 
forming me that the saint always expected a present of 
money irom every one, and in particular from a christian; 
upon which | thought it politic to loose my purse-strings 
and do as I was told. The old man received my offering 
with complacency, and tmmediately distributed it among 
his followers, among whom I observed that the personage 
who had kindly given me the advice, so disinterested on 
his part, did not receive the smallest share. The things 
were now about to be taken away. After many marks of 
admiration being bestowed on the cups and saucers, which 
Were not very agreeable to my ears, the old man requested 
me to give him one of the tea-spoons, which I according) 
did, thinking myself lucky, at the time, to eseape so well. 
I was, however, mistaken, for as I was slily conveying the 
teapot out of sight, the old man, who kept the 
hawk on it, desired that he might look at it. It was of 
queen’s metal, and such an one had never been seen be- 


eye ofa 


fore by any of them. Its shape was first discussed, and its 


good qualities for pouring, drawing and making tea were 
so loudly praised, that I began to tremble; and the saint 


crowd of 


|| concluded, to my horror, by 


begging me to give him the 
teapot. At the same moment his cunning coadjutor gave 
me a most significant look on no account to refuse the saint 
what he asked for. I had now to get out of the scrape as 
well as I could. It was impossible I could part with he 
teapot; it was the comfort, nay, the very existence of y, 
all; I had but this one; and besides all this, it was po) 
mine own, having been lent me, as well as the contents , f 
the canteen, by my friend Mr. Duguid, of Gibraltar. All 
these excuses I enforced, as I thought, with such s¢ wre 
reasonableness, that the saint appeared satisfied, and said 
** * * * It appeared to be now my turn to re. 
ceive something; for thinking, perhaps, it would haye 
great weight with me, he took it into his head to present 
me with a piece of his dirty robe, which he had cut off 
and which he assured me would be a passport of safety 
and protection, not only in Morocco, but in all parts of th, 
world inhabited by Mussulmen. * * * * * * He did not 
take his departure without making another most direct ate 
tack upon the teapot, which I parried as well as I could. 
** * * * In the course of the evening, a servant came 
from the saint with a present of two small loaves of coarse 
black bread; which attention T returned by sending him 
some tea and sugar. A gift of the former kind is consj- 
dered by the Moors as the greatest possible pledge of 
friendship, and is made by the sultan himself, whenever 
he wishes to testify sentiments of particular esteem and 
regard for a person. Although I was up at an early hour 
the following morning, the saint was beforehand with me: 
for, on putting my head out of my chamber-door ¢ i 
amine the state of the weather, I found his disciple pa- 
tiently sitting on the steps, and learned that he had been 
there some time. On inquiring the reason of this early 
visit, he merely replied that he was come for my teapot. 
I now saw that the saint was determined not to give 3 up 
his point, and as from his power he could annoy me in : 
more serious manner, and even prevent my proceeding on 
my journey, I thought it prudent to comply with his wishes, 
and therefore sent word back that if he would lend my 
one, | would make him a present of mine. The messep- 


no more. 


ger was not long in returning, and carried away my poor 
teapot in triumph, leaving in its place an old earthen-ware 
one not worth a sixpence, but, singular enough, of English 
manufacture. * * * * * T was told that the good saint 
was very curious in his teapots, of which he had a very 
large collection, of ali sorts and sizes; but that he had ne- 
ver possessed, or seen, one of metal like mine, which was 
the reason he so much coveted it. I was now determined 
to be off as quick as possible, to get out of the reach of this 
troublesome old saint, and to prevent my goods and chat- 
tels affording any further temptation.— Brooke's Sketches 
of Spain and Morocco. 

JOURNALIST. 


ADVICE TO A 


[Translated and Abridged from Voltaire. } 

The periodical work which you design to establish, sir, 
may well expect success, though there are already 
many of this nature. You ask me what methods you should 
pursue to render such a journal agrecable both to the pre- 
sent age and to posterity ; | will answer you in two words 
Be mmpartial® You have knowledge and taste; if, with 
these, you are just, I predict for you a durable success. Our 
nation loves literature of all kinds, from mathematics ! 
epigram. None of the journals speak much of the most 
brilliant part of belles lettres, which is the drama; nor of 
the many agreeable poetical works which daily sustain the 
amiable character of our nation. These may well enter into 
the plan of yeur journal; even down to the well-written 


song, Which is not to be disdained. Greece, which boasts 


of giving birth to Plato, is proud also of Anacreon; and 
Cicero does not cast Catullus into oblivion. * * * * * 7 

come to the belles lettres, which will form one of the prin- 
cipal features of your journal. You intend to speak much 
of the theatre. This project ts so much the more reason- 


able, as our theatre is refined, and the stage has become 4 


school of manners. You will, doubtless, avoid the examplt 
of some peri dical writers, who endeavor to cry down all 
their contemporaries, and to discourage the arts of which 
a good journalist should be the support. It is just to £1 


over the comic writers of al 


the preference to Moliére, 
times and countries, but not to admire him exclusive) 
Imitate the judicious Italians, who place Raphael in the 
first rank, but admire also the Paul Veroneses, the Cara 

&c. Moliére is the first, but it would be unjust and 1 licu- 
lous not to rank Le Joueur among the best pieces. Not ! 
admire the Menechmes, or to find amusement in Le gatat 

Universel, would be to want justice and taste; and he 


who cannot derive pleasure from Regnard is unwerthy '0 
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admire Moliére. * * * * * There is an art in giving an || I took lodgings in a private street near Russell-square, and 
account of a new piece. I have always recognised the ta- l spent—as fresh ones generally do—a whole week in look- 
jent of young people, by the account they gave of a piece |) ing for and at “ the lions.” Before I had occupied my quar- 
they had seen at the theatre; and I have remarked that 


ters many days I could not avoid noticing the marked at- 
those who have acquitted themselves the best, have been || tention with which my movements were observed by a 


those who have afterwards acquired the most reputation || stout gentlewoman, my opposite neighbor. I inquired from 


my hostess who was the person under whose surveillance 
| I found myself; and learned that she was the widow of a 
tradesman, and had been left extremely wealthy, to the 
great annoyance of his kindred, even to the third and fourth 
generations. They had disputed the validity of the will; 
failed in the attempt; incurred the eternal displeasure of 


in their profession. So true is it that real talent, whether 
for business or belles lettres, is one and the same thing. 
To explain in clear and elegant terms a plot which is often 
intricate; and without attending to the division of the acts, 
to unravel the intrigue and the denouement; to relate them 
as an interesting narrative, to give an idea of the charac- 
ters, to say What parts have appeared more or less proba- 
ble, well or ill brought about; to point out the best pas- | 
sages, and the beauty or defect of the general style, is 
what I have sometimes seen done, but it is very rare even 
among men of letters who make a study of it. For it is 
much easier to most minds to follow their own ideas, than 
to explain those of others. * * * * * It is necessary that | 
agood journalist should be acquainted at least with the 
English and Italian languages, for there are many works | 
of genius in both, and genius is seldom translated. They 
are, I think, the two European languages most necessary 
toa Frenchman. The Italians are the first who have res- 
eved the arts from barbarism, and there is so much gran- | 
deur, so much force of imagination, even in the faults of 
the English, that the study of their language cannot be 
recommended too strongly. 


|| the dowager ; and lost every hope of inheriting a sixpence 
from the irritated relict of the departed sugar-boiler. A 
month passed: no heiress presented herself: and all I had 
to comfort me was the increased admiration of my fat friend 
and neighbor, Mrs. Green. The Ascot meeting came, and 
thither, of course, I hastened; for there beauty would be 
found—and to one so deep in the arcana of the turf as I, the 
| trip, no doubt, would prove as profitable as pleasant. The 
week passed over oh which I made my d¢/ut ; and its his- 
tory shall be a brief one. Of my favorites one fell—the 
other was hocused ; and on the wind-up I found myself a 


" eleaned-out man,” and master of a solitary guinea! Never 
was an Irish gentleman in more uncharitable temper with 
the human race than myself,as I crossed Russell-square on 
the way to my own domicile. It was evening; and I re- 


heim spaniel in a ribbon leash. She was searcely twenty 


Se BRRWOTS STORY, : yards before me when a vulgar, over-dressed fellow ae- 
costed her, to her evident annoyance. The lady quickened 


BEING A PORTION OF THE FORTUNES OF THAT HERO, her pace, and so did her persecutor. He whispered some- 


thing, and she averted her head; but, with intolerable im- 
pudence, the fellow seized the ribbon and took possession 
of the favorite. I hurried up. The girl, with tears running 

‘ down her pretty face, was vainly remonstrating with the 
scoundrel ; but I took a shorter and more successful method 
kicked him off the pathway, restored the spaniel to his 
mistress, and offered my protection, which was promptly 
and gratefully accepted. We traversed several streets, and 


When the militia were disembodied, a number of meri- 
torious soldiers like myself were permitted to exchange 
the sword for the ploughshare, and become members of 
that respectable portion of the Connaught community, 
usually designated “ walking gentlemen.” My campaign 
in the gallant Galway had unfitted me for an honest call- 
ing—and now, “ my occupation gone "—after the hunting- 
season ended, I tired of the monotony of Kiltycormack, and 
the ennui of a life of idleness heavily oppressed me. My 
father, as a panacea for my complaint, recommended farm- 
ing; my mother proposed matrimony ; and the domestic 


stopped at a handsome residence, which the lady informed 


me was her father’s. She thanked me, and bade me good 
evening. A footman admitted her; the door closed—lI lin- 
confessor, as in duty bound, averred upon his conscience gered for a minute—ascertained the number of the hous 

and read upon the brass-plate the name of “ Mr. Selwyn.” 
As I walked home my head was in a whirlwind—one 
while brooding over my losses, at another dreaming of the 
I threw myself on the sofa, and 


that there was no cure for a case like mine but “ rum and 
true religion.” To the use of all and every of these reme- 
dies I felt disinclined ; when the opportune arrival of my 
maternal uncle, Captain O’Flagherty, to spend the Easter 
holidays, decided my fate. It was after dinner, and I had 
strolled out into the garden, leaving my honored parents, 
their worthy guest, and Father Dennis Boyle, in close divan. | 
My father extracted a fresh cork. “ Dick,” he said, address- 
ing the gallant captain, “ I don’t know what the d—I todo 
with Frank. It’s a mortal sin to see a strapping fellow like 
him idling about the stables. I offered him the farm of Dur- 
neein, and to stock it into the hargain—but he won't have 
it.” And | wanted him,” said my lady-mother, “to marry 
Judith O’Brien. He can have Judy for the asking: and she 
has two thousand pounds, and that ready.” “ Two hundred | 
ayear when her grandfather hops the twig,” added the 
commander. “And the d—la soul her uncle has to give a 
rap to, as every body knows, but her own four bones—and 
Father Bradley will leave a churn-full of half-crowns be- 
hind him,” 
the boy have to the match ¢” inquired Captain O’Flagherty. 
“He can’t abide poor Judy,” replied my mamma, ™ be- 
cause she has a turn in her left eye.” 
the captain; “let him always look at her steadily in the 
right one.” “ The family is objectionable,” rejoined my 
sire. “ Her grandfather was a brogue-maker—and her aunt | 
went off with a recruiting-serjeant.” “ Well, you know 
that Frank would have no fancy to claim kindred with 
Father Bradley; and there’s a prejudice against priest's 
meces in general. It will never do,” observed the captain. | 
"But I have it; send him to England. He’s a tearing look- 
ing fellow—let him but play his cards dacently, and he'll 
bring home an heiress in half-a-year. Nothing goes down 


pretty girl and her dog 
commenced castle-building, when my reveries were broken 
by the maid, who handed me a sealed note. I opened it. 
For the life of me T could not but lauch 
tation to tea, from Mrs. Green, the stout gentlewoman op- | 
the thing was too ri- 
diculous. She was older than my mother. I hesitated: that 
evening I had nothing to do—hang it! it would kill time 
for an hour. I took my hat, crossed the street, and found 


it Was an Invi- 


posite. Should Taccept it? Pshaw! 


myself in the presence of the sugar-boiler’s widow. 

Mrs. Green was a comely dowager, now falling rapidly 
into flesh and years, but who no doubt some twenty sum- 
” mers since was of that class of vulgar beauty that one so 
frequently meets within the sound of Bow bells, She was 
as much over-dressed as her drawing-room was over-fur- 
nished. 1 was introduced by a piquant and pretty-looking 
quoth the confessor. “ And what objection can spider-brusher to her presence ; and, for some minutes, | 
never saw a hostess and her guest more embarrassed than 


the widow and myself. I shall abridge the interview. Mrs. 
Nonsense,” said | Green recovered her se If-possession first, and came at once 
to business. She had tour hundred pounds a-year; ten thou- 
sand pounds in the three per cents; her house was freehold 
property ; and all was in her own power to dispose of as 
she pleased. “She was a lone woman, God help her! her 


7 


relatives were worthless and undutiful—she wanted a hus- 
band and an heir—and the finale was, that her hand and 
fortune were at my disposal.” 

Odds wrinkles! here was a confession! What the d—l 
was I to say or do? I stammered out my thanks; told the 
old story, not a marrying man 
obliged by the preference—took a polite leave of the dow- 
ager, and kissed the maid as she let me out. When I found 
myself in my own apartments | could not but smile at the 


but, of course, eternally 


there but an Irishman—and the more brogue the better.” | 
After what is termed in parliamentary language ™ an ani- 
mated debate,” it was decided that I should proceed direct- 

ly to the British metropolis, put myself in the way of for- 

tune, and conquest was a matter of course; while my | 
mother, honest gentlewoman, lost half her night's rest in 
determining which of “ the best bed-rooms her daughter- 
in-law should occupy—the blue or the buff one.” On this 
excellent errand of furtune-hunting I bade adieu to home, 
and reached London safely. All was strange to me in that 


singularity of the matrimonial! proposition I had received. 
Here, indeed, were a wife and fortune, and both uncondi- 
tionally offered. I fancied the astonishment that the pro- 
duction of such a consort would create at home; smiled at 
its gross absurdity; and yet, before three suns set, Mrs. 
Green had legally become Mrs. M’Dermot! 


Man is a loving and sociable animal. A sense of loneli- 


| 
' . - 
ness has driven many a poor wretch to self-destruction. 


} 
“ Mighty mass of brick, and stone, and shipping.” | 
iF 


marked a young lady issue from a house, leading a Blen- | 
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A NAME EXCHANGED FOR A TITLE. 


An amusing anecdote has been told, to show how artists 
live, in a world of their own, indifferent to all objects but 
| their professional occupations. Several of our eminent ar- 
|| tists at Rome, at a social meeting, were discussing the great 
men of the days of their youth. Among the “ palmaque 
nobilis terrarum dominos evehit De was of course the 
late J. 8. Copley. “Ah!” said one of the company, “TI re- 
member him well; and he had a son, a fine promising lad: 
I wonder what became of him? Nobody had heard any- 
thing of him, and of course nob« dy had heard of his paint. 
ings—his works, and therefore the general impression 
was, “that he had come to no good.” About the period of 
this confabulation over the Falernian at Rome, the son in 
question was presiding over the House of Lords, being 
raised to the woolsack by the title of Lord Lyndhurst. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
New-York, April V1, 1842 

Grorce P. Morris, Ese. 
Dear Sin 


now along time ago, that | once obtained a prize in Bos- 


You may, perhaps, recollect, although it is 


ton, for writing a story entitled " The Effect of a Single 
Folly.” [tis published tn the Sth volume, and 27th number 
of the New-York Mirror, copied from the “ Memorial,” for 
which it was written. In the Philadelphia “Saturday 
Evening Post” of March 12th; itis republished, word for 
word, as it is in “ The Memorial,” with the name of Al- 
mond R. Knight aflixed to ut, as the author. | wrote a few 
lines to the editor, requesting him to correct the mistake, 
and referring him to yourself for any information he might 
require concerning me. Trusting to past friendship, ! felt 
confident that you would do me justice. At the request of 
my brother, Mr. Bryant added a few lines to my letter, in 
testimony of my mght to the tale in question. The story 
itself is not of much consequence; but as it was judged wor- 
thy of a prize, and has been circulated through a number 
of papers in my name, | do not choose to yield my claim 
to whatever credit ut may deserve. | se nd you the “Satur- 
day Post” of last week, in which Me. Graham has « xposed 
Mr. Knight, and corrected the error, and you would oblige 
me by noticing it in the Mirror, My first pieces, and indeed 
nearly all that 1 have ever published, have been written 
for the Mirror 


first prose tale. Respectfully yours, E 


"The Effect of a Single Folly,” was my 
Boc art, 


Remarks.—This fraud is exposed by the editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post in the following terms, which are 
none too severe, and we consequently transfer them to the 
Mirror with our own endorsement : 

" PUBLISH THE IMPOSTOR. 

"In the Saturday Evening Post of Mareh 12th, 1842, 
will be found a tale, called ‘The Effect of a Single Folly,’ 
copied from the Lady’s Cabinet, and professing to have 
been written by Almond R. Knight. The tale ia question, 
as we have since been informed, was in re ality written by 
Miss Elizabeth Bogart, a lady of great personal and literary 
merit, now residing in New-York. ‘The article first ap- 
peared as a prize tale in The Memorial for 1828, at that 
time under the editorial charge of Frederick S. Hill, Esq. 
The story was subsequently republished in the New-York 
Mirror, and other literary journals, and had—we are as- 
sured by W. C. Bryant, Esq. and others 
through the newspapers of thatday. We have received the 


an unusual run 


same information from persons in Philadelphia, and the 
only excuse we have for not detecting the fraud ourselves, 
is that at the time the story appeared, and for many years 
afterwards, we thought only of tops and marbles, and had 
not yet risen to be a reader ofany thing above a school-book. 

"This is one of the most impudent frauds we have ever 
had to record, and the name of the impostor should be pro- 
Ile sought 
The attempt to rob Miss 


claimed in the public journals without mercy. 
for notoriety—let him have it! 
Bogart of her merited fame, argues a want of principle 
which should receive general condemnation. The act isa 
scandalous, a wanton outrage. But it surprises us that Mr, 
Knight could not foresee that he would be detected. We 
pity the brains of a fellow who has not even the wit to 
steal adroitly. 

"Is the editor of the Lady’s Cabinet aware of this fraud ? 
We look to him for an exposure of his correspondent, 
These instances of imposition, as we had occasion to notice 
last week in speaking of the Lady's Book, are becoming 
very frequent, and it is time that some means were taken 


to scourge the offenders into a notion of what constitutes 
morality. In justice to Miss Bogart, we ask some of our 
brethren of New-York to notice this impostor.” 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE YOUNG ARTIST, 


WRITTEN BY MISS M. §. C, OF OUR CITY. 


CHAPTER I. 


* Another tale of thine! fair Tralie, 

What makes my lute, my beart, aye turn to thee! 
Ido not know try language —that os still 

Luke the mysterious music of the rill 

And neither have | seen thy cloudless «ky 


Thy cities crowned with palaces, thy halls 
Where art's great wonders light the storred walls, 


} know them not, vet, Italie, thou art 

The promiumed tand that hanuts my dreaming heart, 
Perchance itis as well thou art unknows 

1 could not bear to lose what T have thrown 

Of magic round thee."— The Venetian Bracelet. 


He stood upon the marble floor of the Ponte Della Tri- 
mta, and gazed upon the wondrous works of art that 
gained for Florence, of itself so fair,a fairer appellation. It 
ws an Italian evening, and the soft breezes of that favored 
clime were wooing with a gentle power all earthly things. 
The undulating waves of Arno’s lovely waters kissed the 
receding sunbeams, and gave back to earth the soft reflec- 
tion of their lover's smile. The rosy light stole gradually 
away, and the fair eve came gliding on with her pure 
crescent and clear glittering stars. Bright Pharbus lingered 
on the horizon’s verge, as sorrowing to resign to Dian’s 
less adoring eye so glorious a domain; a soothing melan- 
choly characterized the scene, ill in accordanee with the 
feelings of Henrico d'Vere: he had wandered from the 
city’s crowded thoroughfare almost unconsciously, yet was 
the beauteous sunset and the Arno’s waters sufficient re- 
compense for longer journeying and more wearied feet. 

"This cheek was pale, or toil, or care, 

"Or midnight study had been there, 

" Making its young colors dull, 

"Yet leaving it most beautiful.” 
The girl who dreams of Endymion never imagined a more 
perfect specimen of manly beauty. His brow seemed a fair 
shrine, a temple for all holy things, his eye shone like the 
eagle's in his home afar, his lip curled with a hauteur that 
beeame them both, and his proud form was a fair emblem 
of the stately oak that bends not till it breaks. Yes, his 
was beauty, and that beauty spoke in stronger words than 
peerless features and a god-like form, for mind was there 
illuminating all, a soul that bowed not to the meaner joys 
of earth, but looked to heaven for strength, tll it should 
east away the mantle that encumbered, and wing its up- 
ward flight to the fair region of its birth. 

The seene was fair, the waters placid, and the heavens 
bright; but the proud young artist heeded not their beau- 
ty; every breeze that flitted by, breathed in his ear to- 
morrow. And on these simple words has there not ever 
hung much of life's happiness. To him they told of glory, 
of a bright mind's acknowledgment, yet was the hope 
clouded by fear; trae genius ever doubts tts own existence, 
The morrow was to prove the merits of a production on 
which he had poured the very energies of lis soul. The 
devoted Eleanor sucking the poison from the wounds of 
her husband had been his subject ; often had he 
started from his fevered sleep, as the dreadful vision of its 


how 


destruction agai and again returned to him. Yes, he had 
knelt before a senseless statue with alla lover's idolatry, 
and promised to it protection. How had he wrought, then 
turned to dream of beauty, and then wrought again. Hore 
had he hoped, and now to-morrow’s sun must either bind 
the laurel on his brow, or blast his name for ever. He toil- 
ed for fame, and sacriticed with cheerfulness, life, health 
and happiness. Oh, fame, how like a siren art thou, luring 
men on to an abyss, where death stands with his poisoned 
darts to still the proudest throbbings of the youthful heart. 
Oh, fame! what art thou? D'Vere looked on the smiling 
orb of night, and gently did its rays steal to his aching 
heart; the Arno’s silvery waves as they rolled on, chasing 
with fairy speed the fast departing, brought to his mind 
the past and future many, many days; and he knelt down 
with the fair moon smiling upon him, and offered up to 
heaven the contrite prayers of an o’ercharged spirit. 

Life's promises are all delusive, the realization of hope’s 
brightest dreaw dims the fair picture. The sou! immortal 
and still hoping on, scorns the delights of earth’s realities; 
hope is our happiness, and like a winged seraph flees be- 
fore us, tinging the future with a rosy light as evanescent 
as the rainbow’s hues. 


CHAPTER IL 
‘This brow is pate with high and passionae chon chts 
© That came trom heaven lke hghtaing, and consume 
Ven while they brighten.” — Poetical Pertrants 





The morning's dawn found D’Vere pacing the exhibi- 
non-room in woe enviable mood, the fevered spot that burnt 





| upon his cheek told the intensity of the flame within. He 


had bribed the porter for admission, that once again she 


paused to gaze upon his Eleanor, and doubt vanished as a || might but look upon that face so like her mother’s, D'Vere 


vision. It could not be but all would acknowledge the sur- 
passing excellence of his creation—the drapery, the solid 
marble drapery, seemed floating in the air, and the sweet 


face—oh! there, indeed, the christian’s hope, the woman’s | 


love were wondrously blended. The day wore on—the 
rooms were crowded with the fair, the great, the noble. 
Lovely forms gathered close round his Eleanor, and many a 
fair and jewelled hand was raised, to point the beauties of 
the saint-like face; full many a word of praise came wing- 
ing to his ear their worth, enhanced by the soft melody of 
silvery voices. Who was the gentle girl whose soul-like 
orbs were fastened on his Eleaner; ™ Who is she?” asked 
D’Vere, ‘twas the first time that he had looked with aught 
of heart on woman: 

" She was a creature beautiful as hope, 

"With eyes blue as the harebell, when the dew 

"Sparkles upon its azure leaves; a cheek 

" Fresh as a mountain rose, but delicate 

" As rainbow colors,”’ 
A dress of purple velvet, fitting closely to her petite form, 
and the slight wand she held with fairy hand told of her 
morning's exercise. From beneath a Grecian cap of exqui- 
site proportions, 

" Her silken tresses, so bright and so fair, 

" Streamed like a banner of light in the air.” 
A veil of snowy white, that wantoned round her lovely 
form, finished a picture too pure for aught less sacred than 
the eye of love to rest upon. She leant upon the arm of a 
person to whom she bore so striking a similarity in features 
and complexion; D’Vere knew it was her father, and the 
thought pleased him, though he asked not why. But the 
young noble, prattling by her side," Who might he be?” at 
least she heeded not the impassioned words he poured into 
her ear, but the fair orbs of beauteous blue were lifted still 
to Eleanor, in sweet communion, as a kindred spirit. 

"It breathes of heaven!” whispered the gentle girl. 

" Methinks it breathes too much of heaven for earth, my 
fair Virginia,” returned the giddy youth. 

That my fell gratingly on Henri’s ear, but the next words 
of the fair lady soothed his ruffled spirit. 

" The mind that conceived so perfect a design,” exclaimed 
she, while her eyes sull rested on the figure, “ how must 
it rank above its fellows.” A shadow crossed the hand- 
some face of the young count; she saw it not, but turning 
to the gentleman whose arm she leant upon, said, Father, 
wears not this statue the impress of my mother’s features ? 
the same subdued expression, blended with hope, a glori- 


ous hope of heaven.” 


The countenance of her father assumed a look almost of 


sternness, as he replied," My daughter, this was your mo- 
ther’s land, and here a superstitious feeling occupies your 
mind, making all things her shadow. The Count Viseonti 
speaks to you, my child; turn to his sunny smiles, and 
chase away these gloomy visions of the past.” 

She looked upon the count, it was her father’s will, but 
the bright smile seemed an insipid and a worthless thing. 
Yes, the Italian spirit: burnt within her breast, a spirit co- 
Wooed by Italia’s 
breeze, it left its earthly contines, and mingled with her 


lormg all things with its sunny hues. 


lovely waters and her purple skies, her evening sunset 
and her morning's light. 

The exhibition had closed, and twilight rested upon the 
city, but D'Vere still lingered in the deserted hall, seeming 
a fit companion for the cold, pale forms that graced it; he 
stood in one of the deep recesses of its lofty windows, and 
gazed upon the scene without. 

"Oh God! Lhare a part in thy most glorious works,” 
he murmured; “the sun, the moon, the glittering stars 
that shine, are they not mine, mine as I feel them here, 
exalting, purifying and ennobling every feeling. Poverty 
may throw its heaviest chain around me, and embitter life 
or life’s realities; but while I feel the pampered noble hath 
not more of these, thine own rich gifts, than thy deserted 
children, | am content.” With the last peaceful words 
stole from his breast a sigh that mocked their utterance, 
a sigh full laden with unblissful thoughts. The figure of 
that gentle girl had crossed his mind; he thought of her, 
the daughter of a wealthy lord, the affianced bride of Count 
Visconu ; he thought of her lovely face, where purity, and 
heart, and mind blended in sweet companionship; her 
fairy form, her gentle accents, and he felt he loved! but 
oh, how hopelessly, that sigh spoke for itself. 

A light footstep, and a silvery voice in sweetly modu- 
lated accents fell upon his ear; he started at the sound—a 
melancholy and imaginative mind feels ever at such times, 
and ‘mid such scenes, a superstitious awe; but that hght 


footstep spoke of peace and hope; it was Viewinia; she 


stood motionless, and she moved on and knelt before his 
Eleanor. The silver orb of night rested upon it, and cave 
to the cold marble something that spoke of life, it seemed 
a being of another sphere, looking upon her with a face 
beaming with sorrow; the dress of the fair maid 

“ Was white, and simply gathered in such fulds 

" As suit a statue ;” 
her eyes were raised to heaven, and tears, full tears, trem. 
bled upon their lids; her lips moved as in prayer; D’Vore 
razed on her with an artist's eye, and all a lover's hear; 
and that young heart beat high with hope ; spell-bound he 
stood gazing upon her, as the astrologer on his own pecu- 
liar star. 

If there are moments tinging the future as with mao; 
stroke, then was this one. A dark and solemn cypress Pe 
graced the garden of the academy, and shaded but ineffec. 
tually the window through which the moon-beams played 
upon his Eleanor, moved by a sudden breath of heaven. 
threw such a heavy shade upon the marble brow of the 
fair statue, it seemed no longer bending its eyes in Joys up- 
on the kneeling maid; but the strange darkness gaye j; 
the awful frown of Olympian Jove. The maiden’ lip 
grew pale. With a wild look, and muttering incoheren: 
words, she tried to rise, but fear had worked upon her sen. 
sitive mind and paralyzed her powers, and she sunk hack 
ina deep swoon. Henrico rushed forward, and raised thy 
senseless lady from the floor. He called, he could not leave 
her, ang no answer came ; but consciousness returned, and 
she arose, and tears came to her relief. D’Vere wiped from 
her eyes the precious drops as they sprang forth, and called 
her fair and gentle; he told her that he loved, and bade 
her banish fear ; and he wooed her gently as zephyrs wo 
the delicate hyacinth; but she seemed to be dreaming 


and his words fell on her ear unheeded. Then spoke he ot 
the statue, of the deep inspiration that called forth his 
Eleanor; and she looked in his eyes and listened with eager 
heart; but when he ceased, and the rich cadence of his 
manly voice died on her ear, she glided from his arms. and 
stood erect before him, nor longer wept, but in her pur 
and holy purpose found support. 

" Tell me, young artist,” she exclaimed, “ whether that 
face was wrought from recollection of some gentle counte- 
nance, or your heart’s own imaginings ?”" 

" From but a vision, lady,” he replied, " but now a fairer 
wonder wakes the powers of my mind. Oh, gentle lady, I 
offer thee a heart, in its devotedness free from earth's chi! 
ing influences; a heart that slept unconscious of its power, 
ull thou woke it to love and hope.” 

" Hope breathes not here,” murmured the gentle maid, 
" of earthly promises, but points to heaven.” 

On bended knee Henrico urged his suit. She spoke not— 

" Words are little aid 
To love, whose deepest vows are made 
By the heart's beat alone.” 


a 


She spoke not, but the hand elasping her own felt the soft 
yressure of her answering vow. Love rustled his spotless 
} I 
wings, rested upon their hearts, and sighed as he ackuow- 
ledged the rich sacrifice. 

“ They parted not that nicht for sleep: 

" Henrt had thought that well might heep 

"Rest from his pillow.” 


CHAPTER IT. 


© Lowe! gentlest spirit! Ido tell of ther — 
OF alltvy thousand hopes, thy many fears 
Thy morning blushes, and thy evenimg tears, 
What thou hast ever heen, wend still will be— 


Life's best, but most betraying witchery Rosalie 


Months had elapsed since Henrico first vowed hime lfa 
devotee at young Love's shrine, but time had taken nous 
from the fair plumage of the wily boy, each day had avd- 
ed another link to the bright chain that bound hun 
Virginia. 

They roamed beside the windings of the Armo’s 


the rose 


tide: 


heaven had set its seal upon the youthful parr; 
had fled the maiden’s cheek, and the youth's eye shone an 
unearthly thing; a mysterious inspiration beamed from 
their clear depths; he looked as a young prophet commun- 


ing with the stars, seeking their light to dissipate the 


clouds earth had thrown round his spirit. Is there not 
rich eloquence in silence—the thoughts traced on the folly 
brows of that young pair were a full history of love ? 

: lod 


They approached the dwelling in which Henrico res! 
" Here, love, we'll rest us from our wanderings,” eX 
ed D'Ve Te 5 


ty’s abode; but in my bosom beats as 


! 


r 


"tis but a remnant of a lordly hall, ‘us ] 


trur y heart is 


throbhed m princels palac es,” 
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By many a winding stair and dimly-lighted corridor | 

they reached his studio; it broke upon Virginia's sight a | 
hidden treasure. Rich gems of art graced the walls of the 
young artist's home; a lovely Hebe smiled at its entrance, | 
and bright Apollo, with a brow like heaven, seemed wak- 
ing with a matchless grace his lyre’s chords; Diana and a | 
Niobe, too, graced the scene, breathing their histories of | 
love, pride and revenge. The free air of heaven played | 
through the room, and wantoned with its crimson drape- 
ries. The lovely Nine, placed in a hollow niche, seemed the 
true shrine of the young devotee; and at their shrine Hen- 
rico had poured forth the priceless treasures of his gifted 
spirit, till love, pointing his taper finger to a devious path, 
whispered a gentler name. D'Vere gazed through the lat- 
ticed window of his studio on the Count Visconti’s palace. | 

"Can it be love prompts me to wish thee to reject the 
Count Visconti’s suit, my fair Virginia,” exclaimed he; 
"see you his proud palazzo rearing its lofty dome, in very 
mockery of my presumption. Oh, ny Virginia, | could al- 
most bear that thou shouldst give thy hand to him, so that 
thy heart were mine.” 

“And wouldst thou have me barter peace and happi- 
ness fur yonder palace? dearer, holier, and more glorious 
far is this thy home to me. Yes, love has hallowed it, reli- 
gion sanctified, and genius, with his radiant wings, still 
hovers near. Oh, my Henrico, could I pluck the living 
stars of heaven, I'd wreathe them ina coronet to place upon 
thy brow.” 

"Would to heaven I were worthy it,” exclaimed D’Vere ; 
"yet, dearest, I doubt thee not; love is an emanation of di- 
vinity, and thine is perfect, untainted by earth's breath ; 
but you have promised to impart to me your early history, 
this is the twilight hour when sadness occupies the heart, 
and tales of love sound gracefully, will you comply ?” 

The lady blushed, and tears, warm tears, fell fast upon 
the hand clasping her own. | 

"If to recur to other days grieves thee, my gentle one, | 
lask it not.” 

"If it were sadness made me weep,” returned the maid- 
en, “thy sympathy, Henrico, would relieve my mind of | 
half its misery ; I cannot well define the gloomy thoughts 
that press like shadows on my heart; but listen, till I make | 
the history of my youth thine own: I will begin it now 
like an old tale. My father was the only child of one of | 
England's proudest peers ; the evidences he gave, even dur- 
ing his boyhood, of an imperious disposition, were hailed | 
by grandfather with delight, as a sure omen of a dauntiless | 
spirit; his pursuits and studies were left at his own dispo- | 
sal, and all the gentler feelings of his heart neglected. 
Have they not much to answer for who trifle with the 
growing passions of our nature? But though so unrestrain- 
ed, at twenty my father had made great proficiency in the 
sciences; his mind, of an investigating character, rendered 
the acquisition of such knowledge comparatively easy. 
Faney, with her airy phantoms, led him not aside from 
the stern path of duty. When he had attained his twenty- 
fourth year he left his paternal home for the continent. It 
was in Florence that he met my mother. She was an impro- 
visatrice, and woke the lyre’s chords to the rich flow of 
poesy. I know not why such gifts should captivate the 
young philosopher, though love, they say, loves not his 
likeness; but I believe it not. We may admire, but we can- 
ot love the talent that awakes no answering strain within 
our hearts. All the enthusiasm of my father’s nature burnt 
like aconsuming flame when in the presence of that gifted 

girl. The spell which Italy's fair skies, and many relics of 
departed glory, weaves round all youthful hearts, was 
deeply felt by his, perhaps the more so from the very no- 
velty of such impressions. He told her that he loved, and 
she, scorning deceit, confessed an answering flame; had 
she heen less sincere ‘twere better; unused to action spring- 
ing from the heart, he valued lightly love so lightly won. 
They married —and when the death of his father compelled 
htm to return to England, my mother left fair Florence, 
and, alas, all happiness! My father worshipped, but he 
did not love, and idol-worship will not long atone for 
wealth of heart. My mother loved with all the fervor of 
her native clime softened by fancy’s spell, and he repaid | 
her love but for a while; ‘twas an unholy worship that 
consumed itself, ‘twas but an artificial life, and he returned 
to old pursuits as to his native clime, to marvel at the | 
power Italia exercised o’er England's son. My father then | 
commenced his political career, and was quoted as a pillar 
of the government; deeply versed in intrigue, the investi- | 
Zating powers of his mind enabled him to look as with a 
prophet's eve throuch the dark curtain of futurity, and read 
with eagle glance the ever-varving mmopulse of the mass. 


qh . - . 
‘relerment followed preferment, till he stood on an emi- 
i} vond th lest } 


beice wh <n he; rhe toowpres he | me ot 


contented. Ambition may not rest, and he toiled on, flat- 


tering the spirits whom he most despised, bending them to | 


_ his will by a true knowledge of the human heart. "T'was 
| then my mother’s misery was complete, she looked on him 


| she once had deemed almost a being of a higher sphere; | 
| "twas the same stately form, the same blue eye melting | 


in liquid light, and the rich mass of sunny curls were still 


|| thrown from his spotless brow with god-like grace, but 


| the spirit’s glow that shone through all—iwas gone! She 
was a gentle flower, most spiritually sweet, whose sun- 
shine, dew, and air had been his love, and that withdrawn, 
earth had no charms for her. Her love had been closely 
wreathed with life, too close to part; each hope had perish- 
ed, and each light had fled, and her fair blighted spirit 
looked on this world, this beautiful, bright, breathing 
world, as on an untracked desert. 
“And spring returned—but the dark eyes that gazed 
with passionate delight upon her beauteous train were 
' closed. The full sweet voice, whose untaught melodies 
vied with the nightingale’s, was hushed. Death had dealt 
gently with her—a smile lingered upon her lips—she was 
most statue-like in beauty, and my father gazed on her till 
remembrances, withering as the simoom’s blast, woke into 
life to dwell within his heart. 
“High minds, of native pride and force, 
" Most deeply feel thy pangs—Remorse !” 
CHAPTER IV. 


“ He thought upon his few and unknown vears, 

Hiow mach his power, how lttle it had done; 

And then again the pale lip was compress’: 

With high resolve, the dark eye flash d with hope 

Te snatch a laurel from the grasp of death, 

For the green memory of an early grave.”—Peetice! Portraits. 


"See 
pointing to a block of marble ; 
you think it very strange that hope leads me to see in this 
It was my couch 


you my hope, Virginia?” murmured the youth, 
“dearest, vou smile; 
huge mass aught but an unhewn stone. 
last night, and in my dreams an angel came with plumes 
of light, and whispered hope; ‘Create a Hope,’ it’ said, 
* young artist, to smile upon the world ;’ and it essayed to 
leave me, but I caught its garment as it looked towards 
heaven, and stayed its flight; I knelt to it, as | have knelt 
to none but thee, my love, and asked it to personify a 
Hope; as if by magic, the bright wings had flown, and the 
light drapery hung in folds so exquisitely fair, my senses 
ached as with a new delight.” 

He ceased to speak, and stood g 
as if absorbed in thought; ‘twas but a moment, and he 


zing upon the marble, 


breathed her name in accents deeply musical: " Virginia,” 
he continued, "it is a dreadful thing to die; not that, ecow- 
ard-like, J fear the pangs of death; but, oh, to die, to be 
forgotten as a senseless thing; | would leave something 
here, something to tell I lived; pride is my master-pas- 
sion, and its ascendancy has blighted long all happiness. | 
cannot flatter for a paltry gain those whom LT feel as far 
above as heaven's from earth. Think me not vain, Virginia, 
for to thee | bow, not in humility, that very pride owns 
thee a fitting shrine.” 

D'Vere's character had been early developed ; losing his 
parents almost in his infancy, he had lived unloving and 
unloved, a/one arid the myriads around; an unbounded 
pride, which under other circumstances had been hardly 
discernible, had become his ruling attribute; a conscious- 
ness of superiority, and a proper sense of independence, 
were the true groundworks of his least amiable traits of 
character. The father of D’Vere was a Parisian, a genius, 
and a prince's favorite. He visited Florence, by his king's 
desire, in the hope of recovering an art which time had al- 
most buried in oblivion. "Twas there he met the Lady 
Isabelle, she was an Italian, and the rich blood of the Me- 
dici flowed within her veins. "Twere vain to tell the pro- 
gress of his love; suffice it, that he sighed, nor sighed in 
vain, and when he received his monarch’s summons to re- 
turn to France, the lady gave her hand to him who long 
had possessed her heart. The Count Visconti, the father of 
the gentle Isabelle, frowned on their union, and cast his 
lovely daughter from him; and she went forth, trusting 
her all of earthly happiness to the frail tenure of a stranger's 
faith. A while the beautiful and highly-gifted young Italian 
moved in courtly cireles, the star of every f'te, the theme 
of every song; life was a fairy scene, and more than all, 
Leandro’s heart was true. 

But soon their monarch frowned; jealous spirits had 
whispered dark tales of treason into the prince's ear, and 
Leandro D’Vere was thrown into the Bastille. The morrow 
carme—and he had ceased to be—he was beheaded in the 
dark still night, without a kindly voice to whisper peace to 


his departing spirit. When the dark tidings reached the 


She left fair sunny France for Italy, with the knowledge of 
her father’s death, and the accession of her eldest brother 
to his power. 

The intensity of her feelings led her to believe he would 
aid her in her last work, revenge, and that when her worn 
heart gained the deep rest it panted for, her helpless child 
would in that noble brother find a friend. She sought his 
palace, and was denied an audience. The last tie that 
bound her to her country was sundered. This unnatural 
brother was the father of the young Count Visconti, the 
affanced of Virginia Effingham. 


| his most sanguine dream. Then he grew moody and dis- |) Lady Isabelle, an artificial life sprang up within her heart. 
| 


" Ah! heaven, was not her cup of sorrow full 
" Fall to overflowing ? Though thou hast deemed it fit 
" In all our bliss to minvle some alloy— 

" —had not she enough 


* Mingled with hers ?”’ 
. . * * 


" Her soul 
" Bursting its bonds, soar’d to its home in heaven.” 
* . . . . . 

Henrico D’Vere stood by his unfinished work glowing in 
beauty; the rich heetic spot burning upon his cheek, and 
the unnatural brilliancy of his dark eyes told a dread crisis 
near. His lofty mind, most prone to old romance, had 
hent to a wild legend prevalent in Italy, that he who 
sleeps upon the unhewn block from which he hopes to 
carve an attitude, will be visited by angels, who will im- 
part to him most useful hints, "T'was a sad thing that one 
who might have blessed the world by the rich products of 
a gifted mind, should be deluded by so wild a tale; but it 
is ever so; indistinct visions of some brighter world unfits 
such spirits for the exercise of their abilities in this. 

Death had set its seal upon D'Vere the night he lay 
upon that chilling couch, and he arose as with a spirit con- 
scious of a change; the fine proportions of his manly forn 
shrunk to a shadow of his former self: 

°° The 
" Of youth, was gone, and in his sallow cheek 
" And faded eye decay sat visible.” 


glow of health, 


But as the casket of the precious gem waxed weak, the 
spirit grew, as it were, drinking life and vigor from the 
consuming frame. He had a hope (based on a shadow, but 
reared by “ young ambition”) that he might shed a halo 
round a name which would ere long be the sole wreck of 
him who moved upou this earth—God's " noblest work.” 
With an expiring energy he wrought, till his fair figure 
shone, a promuse of perfection. "Twas Hepe—all incomplete. 

CHAPTER V. 


* The tie that hinds the happy maw be dear, but that which links the un 
fortunate os tenderness avatterable.” 


"Why tarries he? the glortous orb of day is descending 
in the west, and yet he is not here.” 

Virginia Effingham stood in the dark eypress forest that 
bounded the domains of her father’s castle, and breathed 
these words. The appoimted hour had past. Why tarried 
he? And the young maiden left the gloomy forest, and 
wandered forth to meet her lover. It seemed a magie pow- 
er urged her on, until she reached the frownimg pile Hen- 
rico called his home. Then a wild thought woke in her 
heart—onward she rushed through the dark windings of 
that lonely hall, anheeding the hoarse eroaking sounds 
that issued from the tenantless rooms, whose only oecu- 
pants were the dark night-bird. In her horizon the bright 
star of Hope looked dim; but Love shone with unusual 
light, nerving with its strong power the timid maid. 

* Where hath not woman stood, 
* Strong in aflection’s might; a reed upborne 
" By an o’ermasiering current.” 

She reached his studio. There the young artist lay, his 
arms wreathed round the statue—and in his hand he elasp- 
ed a chisel with convulsive grasp ; his head rested against 
the hase, and the dark loving eyes were closed—elosred, 
and for ever. 

. . . ‘ 

Fame shed a transient halo round his name, and pity 
dropped a tear upon his grave; his Hope served as his 
A glorious 


monument,a fitting emblem of his short eareer 
hope unrealized. 

" One wept for him when other eyes were dry, 
” Treasured his name in silence and m tears, 
"Till her young heart’s impassioned soltude 
" Was filled but with his image.” 


A Greek maid being asked what fortune she would bring 
her husband, answered, “1 will bring him what 1s more 
valuable than any treasure—the heart unspotied, and that 
virtue, without a stam which was all that deseended ta 


me from my parents 
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SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


THE HEIRESS AND HER FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER CONCLUDED 


Vil. 


1! 


Harry Miicarp was sitting at the open window of the | 
coffee-room, in the Aylward Arms, on the day of the fune- | 


ral, wondering if Dr. Aylward would take any notice of 
his letter, or if Susannah had taken offence ; and fifty other 
suppositions were flitting through his brain, without leav- 
ing any very distinct impression, when a gentleman in deep 
mourning stopped as he was passing, and said, “So, I’ve 
found you, Harry.” 

" My dear sir, I’m so glad to see you!” eried Harry, rush- 
ing out of the window—" Ah, now I’m sure of a friend.” 

"Yes you are—but you may save yourselfa long story ; 
Dr. Avlward has told me all, and as far as I am concerned, 
I withdraw all opposition.” 

"Well, and aren’t you the only person concerned, ex- 
cept—” he added hesitatingly. 

"Susannah herself, you would say, and you feel pretty 
secure of her. You are rather a vain young man, Harry; 
but you will have a good deal to do yet before you win 
her. This death——-” 

" Has left her poor as ever, | am delighted to hear— 

"Ahem!" 

"Well, poor or not; for it can’t be much, as I have been 
told on very good authority, Mr. Augustus T'y——” 

"Ahem!" 

" What is the meaning. my dear sir, ofall that coughing ?” 

" Something sticks in my throat, that’s all. But an hour 
or two will, perhaps, explain every thing. Have you ever 
seen Dr. Aylward ¢” 

” No.” 

* Then come up to the parsonage: [I'll introduce you.” 

“Shall I see her?” inquired Harry. 

“Ahem! 
Come along.” 

In Dr. Aylward’s library a deep consultation was held. 
Harry and the gentleman in deep mourning were very ac- 
tive members of the council; and it was finally decided 


but my couch’s growing troublesome again. 


that Harry should go on an embassy to the Hall, and invite 


Mr. Tyem, senior, and Mr. Augustus to attend the further 


sitting of the conclave. 
Those two worthy gentlemen were at the summit of 
their wishes. They were sitting in the dining-room enjoy- 


right, father; she’s her first cousin by the mother’s side.” 


“Hem! I don’t know,” mused the father; “and yet, | 


when I saw her the other day, it struck me she had a like- 
ness to the Hibberts too. It may be so; and therefore we 
had better look sharp and overhaul the cupboards.” 


But just when they had arrived at this honorable resolu- | 


tion, Mr. Harry Millard was announced. 
"*Pon my soul, glad to see ye, sir,” said Mr. Augustus, 
holding out his hand. “ This here is the gentleman, father, 


that put the doctor-disguise into my head. Draw in your | 
chair and take a glass of wine, sir; though we're rather | 
busy just now, owing to the late melancholy event—dread- | 


ful bereavement! wasn’t it, sir?” 

"1 am sent by Dr. Aylward to request that you will 
come down to his house immediately, both of you, on busi- 
ness of the very greatest importance—” 

" Dr. Aylward’s a reg’lar trump, I’ve no doubt,” said Mr. 
Augustus; “ but, if he has any business to transact, he may 
as well come up here—eh, father ?” 

" Oh no; by no means,” replied Mr. Tyem; “ keep them 
out of the house, you fool. We shall be happy to accept 
the doctor’s kind invitation——” 

“ Blowed if I walk this hot weather, then,” said Augus- 
tus, sulkily. “I'll have out the old lady’s carriage, and give 
her old nags a trot. If you like to stay, I'll give you a lift 
on the box beside me.” 

Mr. Millard declined, with a supercilious bow. 

"Oh, just as you please. How about Miss Jones ?” said 
Augustus. 

"| advise you very sincerely, to be silent on the subject 
of that young lady, sir,” replied Harry Millard; “I’ve 
known insolent fellows very severely kicked for imperti- 
nence of that kind.” 

"Oh, blast us! 
didn’t expect such behavior after the love-message I gave 
A very nice girl that same Jennie Jones; and not so 
bad a speck as you thought—eh ?” 

Harry stepped hurriedly forward, but checked himself as 
he saw Mr. Augustus skip nimbly behind the window-cur- 
tain. “You needn't try to earry on the joke any longer,” 
he continued. “ We know that she’s looking out for a poor 
deceased friend’s succession, though she never made any 


you're a fire-eater, are you? Well, | 


her. 


will in her favor.” 
"Hold your tongue, Augustus,” interposed Mr. Tyem. 


“We have a suspicion already, sir, of the nature of the 


ing their wine, after a hurried dinner; but Augustus was | 


every now and then looking round with an air of proprie- 
torship, which, somehow or other, did not altogether please 
his progenitor. 

"You might make it the thousand, Gusty.” 

“Can't, upon my soul, old boy; should be happy, but 
can’t afford it. T shall eut the shop, of course ; and that’s a 
loss——"” 

“High time to cut it, my boy, for it ts just on the point 
of cutting you; but you'll be famously off without it. A 
week or two will put you into full possession; for we can 
easily go to the Old Bailey, and get two or three witnesses 
to the death of Elizabeth Hibbert os 

“ Subornation—eh ? it will cost something.” 


"Lord bless you! T'll get two most respectable gentle- 


men—one the clergyman of the town, and the other the 


surgeon of the parish—to make oath that she died of yel- 
low fever, after two hours’ illness, in any part of the world, 
for half-a-crown. | took the precaution, twelve years ago, 


to put her death in the papers, so my Old Bailey friends 


will have no difficulty. Fine girl, pon my soul; I remem- || 


ber her well.” 


“Selby died at the same time—did he ?” 


“Oh yes; at the same time and same price too. How- 


ever, seriously, there can be no doubt on the point. We 
must advertise for six months or a year, I forget which; 
but it’s all the same; they are gone, depend on it, or the 
annuity would have been claimed every year. At the Fo- 
reign Office, they believe Selby died immediately on his 


appointment; and all we have to fear is the casting up of 


some next of kin, and an inquiry into the savings. Old 
Hibbert, or even his wife, is sure to have had relations.” 

" Did you ever hear what their mother’s name was ?” 

“ Never.” 

Mr. Augustus slapped his forehead, as if he had hit on a 
prodigious discovery. “ Father, I'll bet you ten crowns to 
one it was Jones, and this girl has been sent to look after 
her own interests.” 

“In that case,” 


said the father, “we had better lose no | 


time in rummaging the house. She was such a queer old | 


file, I’m sure it’s all in hard cash; indeed, we know she 
has a great deal of property somewhere at her own dis- 
posal, for she was on the very point of making a will——’ 


| property must be born in wedlock; but stuff, boy! 


| mon a man in the midst of a talk with his governor— 


business you wish to see us on. Miss Jones isa relation of 
the late Miss Hibbert. Am I right?” 

Ves.” 

" A cousin 2?” 

" The nearest relation, as she was the dearest, that Eng- 
"said Mr. Millard. 


land contains! "We shall see you soon; 


good morning.” 

“The nearest and dearest relation!” repeated Mr. Au- 
gustus, “what the deuse can she be? Can you imagine, 
father ?” 

"Can't think,” replied that gentleman, thunderstruck. 
"It’s perhaps a lie,” he added, by way of relieving his 
astonishment. “I’ve known many gentlemen tell lies; why 
shouldn't Mr. Millard @” 

“Tl tell you what, old boy,” cried Mr. Augustus, after 
a minute’s deep musing, “I've found it to a certainty ; she’s 


Miss Hibbert’s own daughter '” 


"And in favor of that girl. I'll double the odds I’m | "You give us notice, do you? Oh! of 


course you wil] 
follow it up ?” 

" Of course.’ 

" And prove that my son has no holding under Miss Hip. 
bert’s will 2?” 

" Of course.” 

"Oh! and you've got evidence, of course, to rebut the 
evidence I can produce, that her sister, Elizabeth Hibber; 
died in No. 36 of the High Street of Cuenca, on the 19th 
of July, eighteen hundred and twenty——? | have ty 
most respectable gentlemen who saw her die, and tuok a 
note of the date.” 

Dr. Aylward and the gentleman in deep mourning ex. 
changed looks at this intelligence. 

" And as to your friend, Miss Jones,” pursued Mr. Tyem, 
triumphantly, “ of course you must have good evidence ty 
prove that she is any relation at all; though in that we are 
not at all interested, as her claim, as next of kin, can only 
extend to the savings.” 

“What! not if she is a very near relation indeed ?” jn. 


’ 


quired Dr. Aylward. 

"Didn't I tell you so, father?” interposed Augustus 
" They're going to rip up old sores, and expose the frailties 
of our deceased friend ; but it’s of no use, gents, for, even i 
she were Miss Hibbert’s daughter, she needs to be lawtul! 
doesn’t she, father 2?” 

“Undoubtedly ; but perhaps we mistake the case of the 


| Opposite party.” 


You do entirely,” answered the doctor, “and so far as 
Miss Jones is concerned—with regard to whom I can’t un- 
derstand your allusions—I have to inform you that we re- 
sign all claim on her behalf, as next of kin; and we can 
have no objection, in case any other friends of hers should 
advance any claim on that plea, to let you hear the evidence 
which convinces us that she has no possible right to any 
part of Miss Hibbert’s estate.” 

" Well—that’s handsome, any how,” said Augustus; he 
drew his father aside for a moment—" I see how 1t is, they 
want a little hush-money; and rather than be bothered, | 
don’t care if I give them fifty pounds. What do you think ?” 

“Do you wish to see our evidence ?” said Dr. Aylward, 
with something of a sneer. “It must be gratifying to you 


| to find that one claimaat is disposed of.” 


"Oh yes! by all means, Let’s hear the evidence.” 

Dr. Aylward made a sign to the gentleman in deep 
mourning, who left the room, and returned in a short time 
with a lady leaning on his arm. She wore a veil a little 
way over her face, so it was possible only to see her mouth 
and chin; a beautiful mouth and a beautiful chin, anda 
majestic presence ; and when she lifted up her veil, and 
showed her finely-chiseled features and bright glancing 
eves—oh heaven! oh earth!—it was nobody but Elizabeth 
Hibbert herself! It could be no mistake ; and the miserable 
heart of Mr. Tyem felt in a moment that his two Old Bailes 
witnesses could be of no possible use. 

"Come, my dear madam,” said Dr. Aylward, “ you have 
just arrived in time to satisfy this person that you did 
die in the High Street of Cuenca some eighteen years azo. 
Did you die at the time and place specified by two respect- 
able gentlemen ?” 

Elizabeth gave one of the sweet laughs that used to en- 


chant all listeners—except her father and sister—long ag 


"IT hope not,” said Mr. Tyem, in great perturbation. 


wr 


That would ruin us all; but it’s impossible. She never 
would have kept the marriage concealed.” 

Mr. Augustus put his thumb to his nose, and extended 
his four somewhat dirty fingers in a most facetious manner. 
" Perhaps, old boy, there was no marriage to conceal.” 

“Ha! then, in that case we are safe—the heir to this 
it's 
impossible.” 

“Well, here’s the carriage; let us go down and hear 
what Dr. Aylward has got to say. I hate parsons, I do, 
they're always so meddling.” 

Mr. Tyem and his son were shown into the library on 
their arrival at the parsonage; and before any one else had 
time to say a word, Mr. Augustus thought it incumbent on 
him to demand an explanation—" I think, gents,” he said, 
“you must have very particular business, indeed, to sum- 
in 
such infernal hot weather as this is too, and so soon after 
our affliction—dreadful bereavement ; isn’t it, father ?” 

“T thought it better, Mr. Tyem,” began Dr. Aylward, 
addressing himself to the senior partner, without taking 
any notice of Augustus’ oration, “to send for you to let 
you know that we give you formal notice to quit Willer- 
don Hall; of which, I may be allowed to add, you have 
most improperly and most unwarrantably taken possession.’ 


| raptures undisturbed. 
oi 


" How do we know, sir, that this lady is the person she 
assumes to be?” said Mr. Tyem, in the agonies of despair. 
"Who knew her in her youth, and can swear to her iden- 
tity? I knew Miss Elizabeth Hibbert intimately, and this 
lady, I declare on my honor, is not in the least degree like 
her.” 

‘Lam the brother of her husband,” said the gentleman 
in deep mourning, “and I bear witness she is the same 

Here! let me look at her once more, and I shall die 
content,” exclaimed a very jolly-looking little man, vers 
red-faced, very loud-voiced, and dressed in pepper-and-sait 
shorts and continuations, “I saw her as I stopped at the 
Aylward Arms. Says I to Pug, Pug, says I, if that a 
Elizabeth Hibbert, I’m a Dutchman. I followed here ; 
I'm wrong, Lord forgive me.” 

"But you're not wrong, dear, kind Mr. Forman,” said 
Elizabeth, holding down her cheek for the old man to hiss; 
“and darling Pug, is she with you? Oh! let me see her 
again !” 

* All in good time; Pug is with me, and Dolly, and Mrs. 
Smillom, and my old woman, and tive of the Smilloms 
We were all travelling from town together in two coaches, 
and luckily caught sight of you at the inn.” 

" You're satistied now, I hope,” said Dr. Ay lward to Mr. 
Tyem, leaving Elizabeth and her ancient friend to the 


This may be a conspiracy, fur any thing I know,” said 
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Mr. Tyem; ™ but to settle the matter, are you inclined to 
come to any liberal compromise ? It will be the best way, 
and avoid disputes.” 

| know a way, I think,” said Mr. Augustus. “ This 
lady, Whoever she is, is perhaps a widow; now I’m a 
hachelor, you see ; and so we might, perhaps, make it mu- 
ually agreeable.” 

"But she is not a widow. Her husband, Sir Frederick 
Selby, has only gone to town for a day or two.” 

* But there’s that Miss Jones,” pursued Mr. Augustus, 
who was resolved on patching up conflicting interests with 
a marriage. “If this lady settles the savings on her—and 
she’s justly entitled to them—I haven't any objection to 
take Aer, for better for worse. It’s a sacrifice; but I don’t 
mind it.” 

"| believe she is pre-engaged to a very different person,” 
said Mrs. Selby, with a laugh. “ My friend and quondam 
pupil, Harry Millard, has obtained the consent of her 
mother and Sir Frederick.” 

"Her mother ?—Miss Jones?” said Augustus, in the ex- 
tremity of bewilderment. 

"Yes; and though you certainly are not enutled to any 
explanation, I may tell you that Sir Frederick, after resign- 
ing his consulship, got engaged in a variety of incidents in 
South America, which kept him from communicating with 


his friends. At last, when he saw a prospect, about three 


years ago, of being able to return home, he sent his daugh- 
ier to my care, under the name of Miss Jones, with an in- 
unction on the part of his wife to get her, if possible, in- 
wroduced to her aunt, Miss Hibbert, to soothe her, to humor 
her; and, if she could perceive any opening, to inform her 
that her sister still lived,and was anxious, on her return to 
England, to be on good terms with the only relation she 
possessed. That opportunity never occurred; and now, 
having related to you as much as is necessary for you to 
know, you will have the kindness to leave this house in- 
santly, and on no account to return to Willerdon Hall, 
which has already been taken possession of in the name of 
the rightful owner.” 

What a pleasant night that was at the parsonage! Old 
Mr. Forman had the greatest difficulty in avoiding slapping 
the back of Elizabeth, as in days of old. Mr. Smillom was 


enchanted to find that he was the intimate friend of a real 


baronet—(for Frederick's uncle had died ten years before) 
handsome enough to be his companion, even without the 
title. 
ple who sat on a sofa by themselves, a long way from every 
hody else, and did not seem to say rauch to each other ei- 
ther; unless, indeed, their happiness yielded to Pug’s—the 
same happy, dumpy, warm-hearted creature as ever—who 
saat the whole night Jong with a firm hold of Elizabeth’s 
hand, and looked up into her still beautiful face, as she 
used to do in Paradise Row. 

A LITTLE 


LINES TO noy. 


BY ROBERT 8. CHILTON. 


I wistt to see no fairer sight 
Than such a cherub child as thon; 
So young, so fair, whose heart's delight 
Js written on thine infant brow. 


To-day is yesterday to thee, 

And every day is but a part 
Of that full tide of jovous glee 

That runs and overflows thine heart. 
Should clouds on childhood's heaven arise, 

How slight the grief, how brief the care! 
He looks into his mother’s eyes, 

And sees a smiling heaven there! 
And what to him the noisy strife, 

The widow's wail, the maniac’s moan ; 
Within Ass little round of life 

Such sounds are all unheard, unknown. 
Thou germ of God's own image, where 

Can we on earth e’er look to tind 
Virtues like thine, alas! so rare. 

Love, joy and purity combined ? 
To me there is no fairer sight 

Than such a cherub-child as thou: 
So young, so fair, whose heart’s delight 
Is written on thine infant brow. 

Sicut.—Our sight is the most perfect and delightful of 
all our senses. It fijls the mind with the largest variety of 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues the longest in action without being tired or 
tatiated with its proper enjoyment.— Addison. 


But the happiest of the whole party were two peo- | 


i] TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| The spring seems to bring out the poets as well as the grass-hop- 
pers. The carollings of those, however, who have favored us 
with their notes, seem likely to be about as short-lived as the 
chirpings of that busy insect. —Quintus writes evidently against 
the grain: but grain is so valuable a commodity, especially 
since Peel’s new scale, that we cannot tolerate any one who 
wriles against it.—R. P. is so full of rage, that he seems to 
have invoked the Furies by mistake for the Muses 
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The season.—The merry spring-time has arrived; the 
season of hope and tender hilarity, of sentiment and soft 
young wishes. The heart of nature and the greater heart 
of man, long locked in stagnant gloom, beat once more 
with genial vigor, prophetic of a genial good: the wither- 
ed stalk of life buds again with the green shoots of expee- 
tation. Summer is a swollen triumph, and a rush of bound- 
less forces, with whose impetuous prodigality of strength 
our feeble mortality copes not, but sinks oppressed beneath 
that insolence of power: in autumn we are saddened by 
the decay of that which was so splendid ; and though in 
the soil of mouldering Time there grow flowers whose 
fragrance is a pious wisdom; and in the careass of the un- 
buried lion be lodged the honey of sweet, sad fancies, yet 
that profit of the soul is snatehed with pain of heart: and 
anon winter comés, to let loose the elements of terror 
through the world, and scourge man home into himself. 
But in spring, a spirit descends upon the earth, and finely 
touches all things for fine issues. In the timid doubts, and 
feebleness, and faltering steps of nature “ insupportably ad- 
vancing,” we recognize something that is kindred to our 
humanity. From the deep caves of artificial life, scaled by 
many a rock of care and infirmity, the deathless spirit of 
our being beats responsive to the spirit of the reviving 
year: the erystal gates of heaven seem opened, and the 
breezes of an immortal world seem to deseend upon our 
souls with a rapture more musical than the lyre of Am- 
phion. This balmy promise has been waited for by the sere 
and blasted earth, almost as the aged priest waited in the 
temple for the hope of Israel: it comes, as was assured to 
faith by that goodness “which hath been since the world 
began,” and the heaviness which endured through a night 
of desolation, yields to the joy which cometh in the morn- 
ing. It has been expected by the hill-side and the river's 
banks, and it is hailed by the flower which has blown ere 
we have marked its bud, and by the gemming of the trees, 
which seems like "a smile struggling with a wrinkled 
face.” Its visitings are known, too, with healing in its 
wings, to pallid sufferers in the dim alley and the sordid 
Oh! if one would know what blessedness there 
is in spring, let him not ¢ of the 
brook, or the floral valleys, where “ beneath the overhang- 


chamber. 
o to the grassy “ margents ” 


ing moon Cytherea leads up the dances ;” but to the worst 
hovel, in the worst purlieus of the polluted city, 
* Where hopeless anguish pours its groan, 
" And lonely want retires to die ;” 

there. at this blessed season, the very soul of new creations 
seems to be shed over the senses of desolate suffering, and 
to revive within the bosom of despair the almost extin- 
cuished spark of heavenly sympathy. 


Long hair.—Great are the mysteries of fashion, and often- 
times at the bottom of its fantastic tricks there lies some 
deeper interest and profounder meaning than the world is 
aware of. Man is, after all, a noble animal, and he can give 
to blue and red ribands a prodigious dignity when he 
makes them the interpreters of his passions and his policy. 
We are familiar enough with styles of dress as the badges 
of faction ; but there are some cases in which earnest prin- 
ciples lie at the bottom of a trivial fashion, though con- 
temporaries have forgotten what they are, and posterity 
only by accident discovers the secret. Thus it seems to have 
fared with that fashion of long hair which makes con- 
siderable figure in English history, and after a long repose 
has been revived of late, though it is now again upon the 
wane. We know that long hair in past ages was canonaded 
and crusaded against; canons of the church were expressly 
levelled at it, and itinerant preachers made it their target. 
The truth of the case is, that this distinction of long locks 
and cropped heads was one of the badges of that ceaseless 
struggle between the Saxon and Norman races, which 
we consider as the grand clue to the party struggles 
throughout all English history. 
early period to have been a distinction of the royal family 
of France; it was prized as almust a sacred emblein of 


Long hair appears at an | 


prerogative. We have an anecdote of Clotilda preferring 
that the heads of her younger sons should be cut off rather 
than their hair, esteeming a dishonored life as worse than 
death. Subsequently this peculiarity of dress was extended 
throughout the French nobility. The church opposed it on 
| the ground of St. Paul’s condemnation of long hair; but 
| when it came into England it came as the signal and badge 
of the dominant aristocracy, and the resistance it met with 
arose from the nationality of the popular spirit. This 
showed itself strikingly during the great rebellion. The 
true meaning of that revolution has always appeared to us 
to be, that the ancient Saxon independence and power of the 
commons was Vindicating itself against the long-endured 
tyranny of Norman domination, represented by the church, 
the lords, and a high prerogative king. Accordingly, the 
Puritans gloried as much in their shorn polls as in Magna 


Charta or the statute de fa/lagio non; and the king and 


‘courtiers lengthened their curls proportionably. At the 


restoration, the court instinctively displayed this badge of 
party, and every shoulder was covered with the waving 
ringlet. The judicial wig is a relic of this, and proclaims to 
every one who enters Westminster what the whole strue- 
ture of the law contirms, “ Behold the Norman.” The na- 
tion, however, afier the revolution, got rid of this habit, 
and for the last century the English gentleman and the 
English peasant have not worn the hair below the middle 
of the ear. The temporary restoration of the foreign mode 
is, in connection with the foregoing view, somewhat cu- 
rious. When Prince Albert came to England he found every 
head at Almack’s cropped. He was anxious to introduce the 
long hair, for it was the custom of his country, and he liked 
it. The gentlemen and men of fashion, willing to be com- 
plaisant, adopted it; but the old feeling msensibly and un- 
consciously asserted itself, and within six months after the 
introduction of the new mode nearly every head appeared 
cropped as before. The fate of long hair in England may, 


therefore, be considered as finally sealed, 


The western Indians. —The followime sad type of the 
fast approaching extinction of one of the noblest races the 
world has seen, we eopy from Catlin’s letters and notes on 
the manners and customs of the North American Indians. 
Surely 


we Americans 


1] 


, 
ller, 


ought to make much of this per- 
severing trave for the sake of the memorials of by- 
gone days which his books, portraits and collections will 
present to our grand-children :—" During the season of the 
ravages of the Asiatic cholera, which swept over the greater 
part of the western country and the Indian frontier, | was 
a traveller through those regions, and was able to witness 
its effects; and | learned from what | saw, as well as from 
what I have heard in other parts since that time, that it 
travelled to and over the frontiers, carrying dismay and 
death amongst the tunbes on the borders in manv cases, 
so far as they bad adopted the eivilized modes of life, with 
its dissipations, using vegetable food and salt; but wherever 
itcame to the tribes livin 


without the use of salt, its 


exclusively on meat, and that 
progress was suddenly stop- 
ped 


I mention this as a subject whieh I looked upon as 


important to science, and therefore one on which I made 
many careful inquiries; and so far as I have learned along 
that part of the frontier over which T have since passed, I 
have tomy satisfaction ascertained that such became the 
utmost limits of this fatal disease in its travels to the 
W est, 


routes of the fur traders, who, of course, have introduced 


unless where it might have followed some of the 


the modes of civilized life. From the trader who was pre- 
sent at the destruction of the Mandans [ had many most 
wonderful incidents of this dreadful scene, but I dread to 
recite them. Amongst them, however, there is one that I 
must briefly describe, relative to the death of that noble 
gentleman of whom I have already said so much, and to 
whom I became so much attached, Mah-to-tah-pa, or‘ the 
This in his wigwam and 
watched every one of his family die about him—his wives 
and his little children 
disease himself; when he walked out around the village, 


Four Bears.’ fine fellow sat 


after he had recovered from the 


and wept over the final destruction ef his tribe: his braves 
and warriors, whose sinewy arms alone he could depend on 
for a continuance of their existence, all laid low; when he 


caine back to his lodge, where he covered his whole family 
ina pile , with a number of robes, and wrapping another 


around himself, went out upon a hill at a little distances 
where he laid several days, despite all the solicitations of 


the traders, resolved to starre himself to death. He re- 
mained there till the sixth day, when he had just strength 
enough to ereep back to the village, when he entered the 
horrid gloom of his own wigwam, and laying his body 
alongside of the group of his family, drew his robe over 


him, and died on the ninth day of his fatal abstinence.” 
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Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie? 
When I meet thee in the thron 
Of merry youths and maidens Fencing blythesomely along, 
Pi dream away an hour er two, still gazing on thy form 
As it fashes through the baser crowd, 
| Like lightning through a storm ; 
And I perhaps shall touch thy hand end share thy looks of glee, 


health, my Scot- Here's a hearty 
tish lassie! health 








|| Seal a hearty health to thee ! 
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I TB . May thine be still a cloudless lot, though it be far from me! 
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LATE PARISIAN FASHIONS. A FRIEND COMMENDED. 





Wonder not that I call a man so young, my friend: 
His worth is great ; valiant he is, and temperate ; 
And one that never thinks his life his own, 

If his friend need it. When he was a boy, 

As oft as I returned (as, without boast 

I brought home conquest) he would gaze upon me, 
And view me round, to find in what one limb 

The virtue lay to do those things he heard. 

Then would he wish to see my sword, and feel 
The quickness of the edge, and in his hand 
Weigh it: he oft would make me smile at this. 
His youth did promise much, and his ripe years 
Will see it all performed. 


The engraving represents a lady in full promenade cos- 
tume. The bonnet is of azure crape, trimmed with blue 
ribbon. The shawl is fabricated of yellow silk, richly em- 
broidered, and edged with lace. The gown is of white | 
muslin; and the lower part is trimmed with pou/t de 
sore. The lady carries a light flowered parasol, of recent 
invention. 




















MISCELLANY. 


Tue Vintace anp INN or Suss.—In the village of Suss, 
which contains about 600 inhabitants, there is not a single 
individual who has not wherewithal to live comfortably 
not a single individual who is indebted to others for the 
morsel he eats. This is a fine state of things, and may well 
render the inhabitants proud; but alas! it is a state of 
things incompatible with those many wants, and that divi- 
sion of labor, which are inseparable from an opulent and a 
great country. In this remote village there are many rich, 
and some who would not be looked upon as poor, even in 
England. I was informed that two peasants of Suss pos- 
sessed, each, as much as £20,000 sterling! * * * * 
The habit so prevalent, of seeking fortunes in other coun- 
tries, and of returning to invest it in their own, has sprin- 
kled these valleys with men of considerable information 
and acquirements ; and in the little ale-house—for it was | 

















Tue Fruit oF tHe Iratian Oax.—In the market-place 
at Larache, I saw large quantities of the sweet acorn ex- 
posed for sale, and made a purchase of a small basketfull. 
This nut, the produce of the Quercus Esculus, is considera 
bly larger and longer than the common acorn; its taste 
being sweet and pleasant, and a good deal like that of the 
Spanish chesnut. It is found in abundance in Spain, I be- 
lieve, as well as Barbary.— Brooke's Sketches of Spain and 
Morocco. [In the south of Europe, these acorns are brought 
to table as a part of the dessert. Garcilasso, in one of his 
poems, describes a young Spanish lover climbing the tree, 
to shake down the sweet acorns in his mistress’ lap. ] 


























nothing better—in this remote corner of the Grisons, a con- 
versation was carried on, far superior in tone to any that I 
have ever heard in any of the commercial rooms in an 
English inn. I was somewhat surprised, upon being con- 
ducted to my chamber, which was but a garret, to find the 
pillow with an inner covering of blue satin, and the pillow- 
case, as well as the counterpane, set off with rich lace, at 
least nine inches broad. 





New Fasnrtons anp Otp Trutuas.—It is said that the 
French love novelty: so they do in matters of fashion, and 
cookery; but for truths, they are not well received, until 
they grow old.—Voltaire. [This objection to new truths !s 
not peculiar to France; but happily nothing can better 
stand the test of time, and age does not deprive them of 
their beauty. ] 
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